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Editorial 


“Lord of the Universe! shield us and guide us, 
Trusting thee always, through shadow and sun! 
Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 
Keep us, O keep us, the Many in One!’ 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


~+-2-— 


AND now it is in Glasgow that a ‘‘People’s 
Church” appears that is to seek the welfare 
of the laity and is not to spend money on 
sacerdotal matters. It is to promote per- 
sonal holiness and to advance national right- 
eousness. It is to have no text dogmas; it is 
to be founded on reason, heart and con- 
science as its authorities, and a woman, 
Miss Mary Watson, is to conduct the ser- 
vices. We send our greetings across the 
ocean, and bid Hail and God Speed! to the 
brave sister and her associates. 


> oO 


Unity welcomes the Rev. Benjamin R. 
Bulkeley to the pulpit of Unity Church, 
Chicago. From theclassic quiet of Concord 
to the crush andclamorof Chicago is a great 
change. The distance between the spiritual 
condition is greater than the geographical 
distance, but a twelve years’ residence in the 
former place ought to be the very best prep- 
aration for a successful investment of brain 
and heart in the latter place. Mr. Bulkeley 
comes to a task as hard as it is high, but in 
such a case the difficulties of the situation 
areever its inspirations. We welcome him 
to the difficulties for they lead to the joys. 


Chicago, October 18th, 1894. 


We welcome him on behalf of the fraternity 
of liberal ministers. May he find among 
them a genial home and help make them a 
more potent band for usefulness. 
—+ + > 

Robert INGERSOLL has been in Chicago 
once more with his patch-work of sense and 
nonsense, of truth and recklessness. He 
says he ‘‘dares tell the truth about the Bible 
which the preachers dare not tell because 
they would lose their positions.’”’ But some 
preachers have dared spend much more time 
in finding out the truth about the Bible, and 
telling it as fast\as they discover it than Mr. 
Ingersoli seems to have done. He goes on 
in the old way of assuming the Mosaic au- 
thorship of the Pentateuch, and his way of 
accounting for the character of the produc- 
tion in his last lecture is most childish. If 
such splendid powers as Mr. Ingersoll pos- 
sesses could but be devoted to telling the real 
truth about the Bible, and the glory of that 
larger Bible which he describes with such 


eloquence, what usefulness might not be his. 


Sarcasm is a weapon which genius should 
discard and the moralist must ever distrust. 
The simple truth is bitter enough. The care- 
fully stated facts alone carry conviction. 
The superstition of credulity cannot be cor- 
rected by the superstitions of denial. 
a 

We take pleasure in recording an event 
which we hope will prove one of great sig- 
nificance to the liberal cause of Chicago, — 
the organizing of a new church on the North 
Side, to be known probably as The Liberal 
Church of Lake View. This new movement 
starts out with the purpose toserve. The 
Rev, T, G. Milstead, so long the pastor of 
Unity Church, is the heart of the new move- 
ment andis to be its head also. Heis so 
fortunately situated that he is able to start 
out on this high undertaking with no finan- 
cial anxieties as to his own needs, and is to 
accept no compensation for his own labor. 
There is abundant room for such a church 
as is here contemplated on the North Side 
without interfering with the usefulness of any 
existing churches. Indeed, there is room 
for such a church everywhere, anywhere. 
The salvation of existing churches depends 
on their being tutored by such aggressive 
innovations as such a church as this alone 
caninaugurate. We will not anticipate the 
plans of this church by making any prema- 
ture announcement, but we regard it as 
prophetic and will look forward with great 
interest and keen sympathy to the success of 
the new movement. Go ahead, brethren, 
that others may be encouraged to go ahead 
likewise. 


Number 34. 


It seems pretty well settled that the Cen- 
tral Church of Chicago, over which David 
Swing presided for so many years with unique 
genius, will cease to be with the death of its 
beloved pastor, Itcould scarcely be other- 
wise. The conditions were strained at best. 
The central situation rendered any organic 
life other than that which goes with a Sun- 
day morning congregation almost impossible; 
and no other personality could enter into the 
unique work of Professor Swing, Let no 
one think on that account that Professor 
Swing’s work was in vain. There is nat- 
urally much desire on the part of many 
friends to secure some permanent memorial 
ofthe genial preacher. Very naturally the 
first suggestion is, a memorial chapel in con- 
nection with one of the great universities of 
Chicago. But there is a sad irony in this 
suggestion which reflects the materialistic 
mould even of our would-be spirituality. 
Chapels are necessary to the full completion 
of great universities, but these material 
things should come from those whose life 
duties have called them to deal with mater- 
ial things. They can and will provide stone 
walls. But Professor Swing was pre-emi- 
nently a dealer in ideas. His life and work 
can be commemorated only in ideas. And 
however willing the clergy of all denomina- 
tions may now be toclaim him, when alive 
and in the struggle of his life Professor 
Swing stood for progressive ideas not con- 
genial to them. He wason the advance and 
for the advance, The chapels in stone always 
stand for the established in religion rather 
than for the prophetic, perhaps necessarily 
so. A fitting memorial for Professor Swing 
must be a memorial of ideas, and if his 
church would build a monument worthy of 
him let them provide means by which the 
studies in which Mr. Swing was most inter- 
ested can be carried on in Chicago under the 
highest academic advantages. The study of 
morals and religion in the free scientific 
spirit, untouched by dogmatic commitments 
or denominational affiliations. The time is 
almost ripe for an attachment to the Chicago 
University in the way of a School of Reli- 
gion and Morals to be conducted in the 
spirit above indicated. And if the Central 
Church can but see their high opportunity 


‘they will avail themselves of it to pass 


down through coming generations a fitting 
tribute to the memory of their friend and 
spiritual leader, David Swing. 


—> 2 
JouN PaGeE Hopps of London, in that ever 


bright in matter and handsome in form little 
monthly, Zhe Coming Day, speaking of the 
provision of the city of Liverpool for a cre- 
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matory as an alternative to burial, regrets 
the elaborate provision for urns to preserve 
the ashes of the dead. He says: ‘‘It is a 
pity to encourage this outside survival of 
the grave,» The ideal course to take is to 
quietly place the ashes near the roots of some 
favorite tree, shrub or flowering plant.” It 
is thus that even the ashes might be made to 
contribute to life, and nature be permitted 
even here to give ‘‘beauty for ashes.”’ 
—~+ o> 

THERE is something very pathetic in the 
agonized cry for money! money! money! that 
comes from our missionaries and churches. 
The logic of our religious conferences and 
denominational gatherings seems to promptly 
reduce itselfto the simple formula,—‘‘Giveus 
more money and we will give you more 
churches, Give us more money and we will 
give you more preachers.” Nothing can be 
more hollow than such conclusions. Noth- 
ing can be farther from the fact. The truth 
is money has blighted as many churches as 
it has helped. Missionaries who go intoa 
community, clinking the dollars in their 
pockets and say, ‘‘start a church and here is 
money for you,” may and oftentimes do carry 
with them the temptation of evil. They 
bring encouragement and inspiration alto- 
gether delusive. Money cannot do for a 
church what it cannot do for the citizen. It 
cannot make prosperity. It will not create 
strength. It will never bring peace. We can 
build churches, not religion, with money. 
Money will not doit. And still thisis one 
of the superstitions of modern times. There 
is a fatal, though generally unconscious, in- 
fatuation that reaches from the missionary 
society to the Board of Trade which says, 
“Give us more money and there will come 
more usefulness!” This superstition becomes 
more obvious as we study it on the under side, 
where the assumption is that only those who 
have no money can be miserable or have 
any claims for sympathy or co-operation, 
This insinuation that money is a sufficient 
requisite which will enable the possessor 
to buy culture, sympathy, companionship, 
grace, even conscience itself, judging by the 
indifference of people to the spiritual influ- 
ences and moral conditions of the prosperous, 
is as dangerous as itiscommon. Talk about 
mission work for any people except for those 
who live in poverty flats and you are promptly 
met with: ‘‘I do not believe in it. They 
can afford to provide themselves with such 
things,’ —while all the while damnation 
lurks on the avenue as it does in 
the alley. The inhabitants of the avenues 
must be converted to disinterestedness, to 
the piety of helpfulness, to the simplicity of 
the gospel of love. The poor unfortunates 
who are the slaves of society, the prisoners 
of wealth, the lost sheep who are not wan- 
dering ‘‘out on the hills away,’’ but on the 
paved streets near by; not ‘‘far off from the 
gates of gold,”’ but quite inside the gates of 
gold, need to be saved and they are worth 
saving. The life principle is always from 
within. The undiscoverable secret of life 
has thus far eluded every effort of the scien- 


tist with his lens and his solvents. Itisa 


UNITY 


thing of the spirit, not discoverable in mat- 
ter nor created by matter. We do not ob- 
ject to money. . We need it and ask for it. 
The only conditions that will bring money 
are the only safe conditions of receiving it. 
When the money in hand becomes germinal 
through our high uses and divine consecra.- 
tion of the same, there is plenty more money 
to come, and it will come. 


‘*’Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant; 

More life, and fuller, that we want.’’ 
—~+ + > 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


In the death of Doctor Holmes, which oc- 

curred at his home in Boston on the first 

Sunday of the present month, there passes 

from us the last of that remarkable group of 

singers to whom three generations of Amer- 

icans have listened with unlessening delight 

and with a natural pride. To him it was 

left, though not the youngest, to ‘‘sing the 

swan-song of the choir,’’—an office which, 

in his beautiful tribute to Lowell three years 

ago, he said should have fallen to the latter’s 

lot, as the latest-born ofthem all. Their 

births: fell all within a period of sixteen 

years (1803-1819); but a single decade cov- 

ered the appearance of the first volumes of 

all of them, and but a little more thana de- 

cade has included their deaths. Bryant is 

sometimes counted in the group, but he was 

rather its forerunner, the morning-dawn of 

its full day. It was in 1836 that Holmes’s 

first volume of ‘‘Poems” appeared. The 

same year Whittier came before the public 

with his ‘‘Mogg Megone,’’and his ‘‘Ballads’”’ 
followed two years later. Longfellow 
brought out his ‘‘Voices of the Night” in 

1839. Emerson waschanting his un-rhymed 

song of ‘‘Nature’” in 1836, and two years 
later he startled or delighted such audiences 
as he found, according to their point of view, 

with his Divinity School Address, of peren- 
nial freshness and beauty and power. In 
1841 Lowell bound up his first sheaf, labeled 
‘‘A Year’s Life.’”’ Others have been associ- 
ated with this quintette intheintimate friend- 
ship of letters and inthe public esteem; but 
these have been par excellence ‘‘the choir.”’ 
By the common verdict these singers have 
formed agroup by themselves. They have 
been fortunate in their time, and their time 
has been fortunate in them. Their careers 
fell in a formative period, plastic, singularly 
inspired by new moral enthusiasms, and 
marked by the lessening rule of ancient cus- 
tom and of inherited creeds; and their work 
has been a most important contribution to 
the creation of larger ideals both in the indi- 
vidual and in the collective life. Without 
official position in civil affairs, with one ex- 
ception only, they have enlarged the scope 
and dignity of citizenship and deepened in 
many the sense of its duties; for they have 
allsang of brotherhood and the rights of 
manas man. Without pulpit or ecclesias- 
tical titles, they have done very much to bring 
ina larger and sweeter faith and— 


‘‘To build the universal church, 
Lofty as is the Jove of God 
And ample as the wants of man.”’ 


October 18th, 1894. 


The years vouchsafed to this group of 
contemporary singers are noteworthy. The 
youngest, at his death, had passed his three- 
score-and-ten, and the oldest had counted a 
full quarter on his fifth score; and none of 
them, happily, found the strength of his last 
years only ‘‘laborand sorrow.” Their even- 
ing songs voiced the morning trust and cheer, 
though with tenderer tone as the shadows 
lengthened and the silence closed around. 

In this strong group Doctor Holmes had 
his distinctive niche. None other, save Low- 
ell, equaled him in ready wit, and his humor 
had a more genial and widely human play 
than that of Lowell, making him unquestion- 
ably the more popular of the two in this 
respect. He was, ofall our men of letters, 
our American Elia; but with a range of gifts 
and acquirements, and withal with an advan- 
tage of fortunate circumstance, which dear 
Charles Lamb lacked. Holmes was strongly 
rooted in New England soil, in spite of the 
old Dutch strainin his blood. Beneath all 
the play of his fancy and lighter mood there 
lay the solid practical sense and innate seri- 
ousness of mind and purpose which mark 
the Puritan type. He was a many-sided 
man, in some touch with all departments of 
thought and research, and from his point of 
view commanded an outlook upon all the 
varied aspects of human life. The pages of 
the ‘‘Autocrat of the Breakfast Table” give 
abundant illustration of this, to look no 
farther; but the same feature runs its thread 
through the whole web of his prose and 
verse, This many-sidedness produced in 
him a certain balance of sympathies, which 
by many at times was interpreted as want 
of sympathy with their more special and 
really just enthusiasms and aims and ideals: 
and the interpretation was natural. He had 
in him that mild conservatism which 
family and culture and a sensitive taste 
and fortunate lot are apt to engender. 
By temperament and point of view he could 
not have followed with his remote kinsman, 
Wendell Phillips, forexample, inthe latter’s 
brave self-identification with a forlorn hope 
in a yet despised cause. One looks in vain 
in Holmes’s earlier utterances, whether of 
prose or verse, for that outspoken attitude 
towards the great national sin, which marks 
the contemporary writings of Lowell, of 
Whittier, and even of the gentle Longfellow. 
This did not escape the notice and criticism 

of the more ardent anti-slavery reformers. 
And there was much more of the Erasmus 
than of the Luther in this man’s make-up. 
But it was the part of the larger and juster 
judgment, as always it is, toaccept the limi- 
tations along with whatever of direct or 1n- 
direct compensation is involved, and which 
seems to spring out of them as its necessary 


conditions. There are diversities of gifts, 
and it is well always to keep this in 
mind in our judgments of men. Doc: 


tor Holmes was no voice crying in the 
wilderness. He was not the prophet and 
seer in anything like the same measure that 
Emerson and Whittier and Lowell were. 
He was more the man of the world, in a large 
and nowise disparaging sense; and as such 


October 18th, 1894. 

he touched with a skill beyond his fellows 
some chords whose vibrations helped to the 
vaster music of the choir. This, however, 
should be said in connection with what has 
gone before,—that though he had taken no 
part in the anti-slavery agitation, yet, when 
actual rebellion threatened the Republic, 
his voice rang strong and clear for her de- 
fense and his spirited songs were battle- 
cries for outraged freedom and law. And 
this shows what generous fire really lay be- 
neath what had seemed to some his easy- 
going conservatism, and also what range of 
appreciation he possessed. 
shown in 


This last is also 
the fact that he was the inti- 
mate and valued friend of those whose speech 
and methods were more aggressive than his 
own. It is worthy of note, in this connec- 
tion, that he could write so just a life of 
Emerson, a man in some respects of so dif- 


ferent a mold. It bears witness to the 


breadth of his appreciation, and the many- 
sidedness of which we have spoken. 
Whatever may be the place assigned Doc- 
tor Holmes as poet, in the final judgment of 
the more competent, as a writer of occa- 
sional verse he stands easily first. 
familiar reader 1s 


Eventhe 
surprised, in 
through the two fine volumes of his poems 
in the last edition of his works, to see how 
large a share is of this character. 
said of himself, — 


He once 


‘I’m a florist in verse, and what wos/d people say 

If | came to a banquet without my bouquet?’’ 
His oft-repeated graciousness and love of 
giving pleasure had indeed led them tocount 
upon this as the crowning charm of the feast. 
The poems of his college-class meetings 
alone number nearly a half hundred; and he 
was in demand on every signal 
occasion. 


public 
And he enjoyed it too, as much as 
they who listened to him. This was one 
secret of his power. His genial personality 
gleamed between the lines as he read, and 
gave sparkle to every allusion and thought. 
Itis a dangerous thing to trust these poems 
to cold type, dissevered from the mirth of 
the company and the odor of flowers amid 
which they first had their setting. 
of unequal merit, as one reads them in the 
printed page. But for many they carry 
pleasant memories and 


They are 


associations; and 
their preservation in permanent form, along 
with his nobler verse, marks rather the kind- 


liness of the man than any want of discrim- 
inating 


judgment on his part. Certain 
it is that some of his’ verse. will 
Stand the test of time, Of his ‘‘Cham- 


bered Nautilus’? Whittier said on its appear- 
ance, ‘‘That poem is booked for immortality.” 
His “Last Leaf,’’ with its mingled humor 
and pathos, was a favorite with Lincoln, as we 
Should know it would be with that tender 
and all-human heart. And here it may be 
Said that through Holmes’s lines, even those 
ofhis lighter moods, there plays a broadly 
human and humanizing undertone. His wit 
IS never caustic or bitter; and his humor has 
its other side of graver suggestion and lesson. 
This is his charm. In this he is a master. 
It distinguishes him from a later school of 

uMorists among us and assures to the 


looking \ 
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genial and beloved Autocrat an enduring 
place in literature, which the coarser and 
more superficial humorists are in no danger 
of attaining. Doctor Holmes seems to have 
realized this two-sided nature of his verse, 
and indeed consciously to have used his rare 
gift for its larger ministry to human needs. 
He holds that gift, as it were, in trust, and 
Owns a message and inspiration in it above 
his own cleverness. In that poem of his 
seventieth birthday festival, ‘‘The Iron 
Gate,’’ he says very suggestively and with 
manifest feeling, — 


‘*If word of mine another’s gloom has brightened, 

Through my dumb lips the heaven-sent message came; 

if hand of mine another’s task has lightened, 

It felt the guidance that it dares not claim.’’ 

And now he has gone from us; and what 
of him was mortal rests in the shades 
of Mount Auburn where the dust of many he 
has known in life now sleeps. His going 
closes a most interesting and brilliant chapter 
in the story of American literature; and in 
its pages his name is written as with the 


enduring beauty of an old missal’s illumi- 


nated text, r,t 0 


—> @«¢ fa 


The National Unitarian Conference. 
Its History and its Lessons. 


In the great church creeds, the Nicene and 
the others, many of the phrases used are 
really records of the old battle-fields of con- 
troversy, each phrase a fossilized victory or 
compromise. So ona humble, and certainly 
on a gentler,scale itis with certain phrases in 
the Constitution of our National Unitarian 
Conference. Now that the Constitution is 
happily settled for a while,it is interesting to 
review its history and mark the development 
of Unitarian doctrine and spirit which that 
history shows. The articlesand the changes 
made in them indicate the progress of our 
body during the last thirty years, from the 
religion of the letter to that of the spirit, and 
just how far we yet have gone. 

The history referred to falls into three 
periods, which may be called the Formative 
Age of the Conference, its Dark Age and its 
Renaissance. I givea bare outline of the 
dates and events to bring the whole period 
before the eye as on a map, inserting inter- 


mediate events which bear importantly upon 
the history. 


The Formative Age. 

1) 1865—After a preliminary resolution that 
‘‘all declarations of this Convention 
are expressions only of its majority, 
committing in no degree those who 
object to them,” the National Uni- 
tarian Conference is formed, with 
credal phrases (‘‘Lord Jesus Christ,”’ 
‘‘Kingdom of his Son,” etc.) in the 
Constitution. 


1 The preamble offered at Syracuse by Francis E. Ab- 
bot as a substitute, and rejected by a two-thirds vote of the 
Conference, began: ‘“‘Whereas, the object of Christianity 
is the universal diffusion of love, righteousness and truth, 

and Whereas, Perfect freedom of thought is 
at once the right and duty of every human being, 
and Whereas, The only reconciliation of the duties of col- 
lective Christian activity and individual freedom of thought 
lies in an efficient organization for practical Christian work, 
based on unity of spirit rather than on uniformity of belief: 

‘‘Art. I. Therefore the churches here assembled, disre- 
garding all sectarian or theological differences, and offering 


493 

(2) 1866—‘*The Battle of Syracuse”’ against 

the phrases: the phrases are re- 
tained. ' 


1867—Secession, and the Free Religious 
Association formed in consequence. 


(3) 1868—A liberating article (the original 


Art. IX.) is appended to the Constitu- 
tion, but first shorn of its closing 
“Welcome” clause.’ 


The Dark Age. 
1870, rs Hepworth, at the an- 


nual A. U. eeting, calls for a Uni- 
tarian creed; the creed is refused. 


(4) 1870, Oct.—The liberating Art. IX. of 
1868 is abolished, and a credal Art- 
icle IX. substituted in its place! 


1873—‘*‘The Year-Book Controversy” 
begins: W. J, Potter and certain other 
ministers declining to call themselves 
‘‘Christian,” the A. U. A. drops them 


(1874-1883) from its list of Unitarian 
ministers. 


1875—The Western Conference protests 
unanimously against this exclusion; 
and it resolves that ‘‘it conditions its 
fellowship on no dogmatic tests.”’ * 
The Renaissance. 

(5) 1882—A liberating article (Art, X.) is 
re-appended to the Constitution; 
henceforth the Conference has two 
doors, one front and one back.® 


1886-[ ?]—‘‘The Issue 
between those 


in the West”’ 
in the Western Con- 
ference insisting on a ‘‘Christian”’ basis 
as essential to Unitarian fellowship, 
and those standing for two things: (1) 
an ‘‘#thical’ basis of fellowship con- 
ditioned on no doctrinal or name test 
whatever; (2) a frank statement of 
‘the things most commonly believed 


a cordial fellowship to all who will join with them in Chris- 
tian work, unite,” etc. 


2 The original Art. IX. ‘*To secure the largest unity of 
the spirit and the widest practical co-operation, it is hereby 
declared that all expressions in this Preamble and Con- 
stitution are expressions only of the majority of the Con- 
ference, committing in nodegree those who obiect to them, 
and depending wholly for their effect upon the consent 
they command on their own merits from the churches 
here represented or belonging within the circle of our fel- 
lowship; and that we heartily welcome to that fellowship 
all who desire to work with us in advancing the kingdom of 
God.’’~The italics are the clause shorn off. A verbal 
change or two was made in the rest before adoption. Passed 


by a vote of 326to 12. It is essentially the ‘‘preliminary 
resolution,’’ of 1865. 


3 The substituted Art. 1X.: ‘*Reaffirming our allegiance 
to the gospel of Jesus Christ, and desiring to secure the 
largest unity of the spirit and the widest practical co-oper- 
ation, we invite to our fellowship all who wish to be follow- 
ers of Christ.’’ Adopted by a vote of 266 to 33. 


4 The protest, in part,ran thus: ‘*‘Whereas fidelity to duty, 
not accuracy of belief, has been from the first among us an 
essential test of the Christian character, . . . . Re- 
solved, That we deprecate and deplore the action of the 
American Unitarian Association in its efforts to limit the 


. fellowship of the Unitarian body by practically defining 


the word ‘Christian’ soasto make it a dogmatic shib- 
boleth instead of a symbol of righteousness’ . 

And the fellowship resolution: ‘‘Resolved, Tha: ‘the 
Western Unitarian Conference conditions its fellowship on 
no dogmatic tests, but welcomes all thereto who desire to 
work with it in advancing the kingdom of God.’’ 


5 Art. X. ‘*While we believe that the Preamble and 


_ Articles of our Constitution fairly represent the opinions of 


the majority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put 
on record our declaration that they are no authoritative 
test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to exclude from 
our fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, 


are in general sympathy with our purposes and practical 
aims.’’ 
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today among us,” ‘‘the statement 
being always open to re-statement, 
and to be regarded only asthe thought 
of the majority.’’*® Because of this 
‘ethical basis’? the American Un1- 
tarian Association withdrew—and still 
withholds—co-operation from _ the 
Western Conference. 


(6) 1894—The National Conference makes 
a new Constitution, its preamble also 
containing two things: (1) a defining 
clause, enlarging and ennobling the 
credal phrases from ‘Lordship of 
Christ’ to ‘‘Religion of Jesus” and 
‘‘Love to God and man;” and (2) a 
liberating and welcoming. clause 
brought round from the back to the 
front and made part of the preamble." 


The above outline, bare as itis, shows 
plainly the increase of the Unitarian empha- 
sis on the principles of ‘‘freedom, fellowship 
and character in religion,’’—principles which 
far more than any of our doctrines are dis- 
tinctive of us and make our service in the 
Christian world. Were thesketch to be filled 
in with details of the debates, the things 
said, the half-conscious, half-unconscious 
intents avowed, the excitement of the meet- 
ings,—were this done, the record would be- 
come still plainer both for warning and 
for inspiration. Few readers would care for 
sucha story. Others would say—-will say of 
its mere outine printed here,—‘‘Why revive 
the old sad memories of dissension and 
division and short-coming?” Others, and 
these are wiser, feel that a story of progress 
is never so sad as it is glad, and that the 
story of the obstacles to progress and how 
they have been overcome is perhaps the 
most instructive, even if a painful, part of 
history. 


The story of the Conference teaches 
lessons; andthe lessons may again be needed. 
For one thing, it teaches the foolishness of 
thinking that Unitarian statementsor atti- 
tudes are final; of fancying, because today 
we are free, that tomorrow we may not be 
exclusive (compare, above, 1868 and 1870); 
still more, the foolishness of thinking that, 
because today we are exclusive, tomorrow we 
may not be freer. Tomorrow we almost cer- 
tainly will be freer. Now and then some 
eager heart imagines that the Unitarian 
issues are all closed; that the point at which 
the body is ignobly camping over-long is a 
final goal which it will never leave, and that 
therefore a man must leave the body in order 
to be true and free. If Truth for such a one 
imperiously bid him /asée, then there is noth- 
ing for it but the God-speed in love. But if 
his truth allow him patience with another’s 
different from his own, then let him stay and 
protest, still stay and still protest, with a 
fair, large-minded but relentless gentleness, — 
unwelcome as his word is sure to be,—and 
on a morrow nearer than one thinks the tents 
are folded and the Unitarians upon the road! 

For Unitarianism is a movement,—in the 
main a strongly onward movement. To 
speak only of the years outlined above: 1865 


(6) See below, in the body of this article. 
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found it largely supernaturalist in faith and 
leaning on authority for truth; 1894 finds it 
almost wholly naturalist in faith and looking 
to truth as sole authority. In 1868 the 
liberating article adopted had to shed its 
‘twelcome” clause in order to still and unite 
the excited meeting; in 1894 the welcome 
inset in the clause is still more deeply in 
the hearts of nearly all. In 1870 after the 
liberating article had been rescinded and the 
credal ‘‘Christian’’ article inserted in its 
place, Mr. Hepworth, the chief author of 
the change, exclaimed: ‘‘I think the Unita- 
rian denomination now is planted everlast- 
ingly upon the eternalrock!” Wetrustit is; 
but the liberating article went back in 1882, 
stronger than before, and now in 1894, 
strengthened again, is made the head of the 
corner. Twenty years ago this September, 
in Saratoga, the Conference decisively tabled 
a resolution introduced by Dr. Bellows,— 
‘‘Resolved, That this Conference heartily en- 
dorses the action of its officers in inviting to 
be present with us the church at New Bed- 
ford by its pastor (W. J. Potter) and lay 
delegates, and wishes its general spirit to be 
interpreted by this particular action.’’ This 
September, 1894, the general spirit needed 
no interpretation,—it interpreted itself at 
every moment: could the refugees from Uni- 
tarianism, the feared heretics of their own 
days, have entered in a body,—Emerson, 
Parker, Wasson, Weiss, Potter, Abbot, 
Frothingham,—the Conference, I think, 
would have risen almost as one man with 
shouts to do them honor, and to claim them, 
had they been willing, for its own! Unita- 
rianism isa movement. It has been so from 
the beginning, it is so still, it will be, The 
deed of 1894 is not a final goal. 


Another thing, If the record outlined 
above were to be filled in—I would that 
Unitarians, east as well as west, could read 
this—if that record were filled in, it would 
show even more plainly than the bare sketch 
shows thatthe so-called ‘‘Issue inthe West”’ 
and the issue in the National Conference 
have been one and the same. The trouble 
in the west has been by far the most disas- 
trous and most beneficial ‘‘issue’’ in our body 
since the old Emerson and Parker days. 
Disastrous to the immediate prosperity of 
Unitarianism in the west and to the imme. 
diate peace of the whole body; beneficial, east 
as well as west, by the searching discussion 
it has compelled of the essential principles 
of Unitarianism and of Christianity itself. 
Its dreary details have never been well 
understood by Eastern men, who indeed 
have shown small sympathy for those who 
in the west were fighting, within Unitarian- 
ism, the same battle for spiritual freedom 
which the denomination as a whole has had 
to fight within the Christian Church at large. 
To those who have carried the story of the 
National Conference in mind, that indiffer- 
ence, though hard to face, has not seemed 
wholly strange. It bears repeating: the 
Issue in the West has simply been, in a con- 
centrated form and on a short time-scale, 
the issue that has stretched its weary length 
throughout the lifetime of the National 
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Conference. The pros and coms have been 
the very same; the fear to trust the spirit, 
the falling back on names and ‘doctrines for 
protection, has been the very same; the dis- 
tinct wish, with some the conscious and dis- 
tinct intent, to limit Unitarian fellowship 
by ‘‘Christian”’ bounds, yet this coupled with 
loud disclaimers of all credal purpose, has 
been the very same. Under other names we 
in the west know Mr. Hepworth perfectly! 
Accordingly, it is no. marvel that, not so 
much by transfer from the west as by the 
course of its own natural development, the 
National Conference has had to face again 
the problem which was so suddenly thrust 
upon us in the west eight years ago; 
and neither is it marvel, the National Confer- 
ence being also ‘‘Unitarian,’’ that its answer 
to the problem in 1894 is so nearly the same 
with our own answer in 1886 and’87. So 
nearly the same, I say. Let us compare the 
two. 

The problem is—How to conjoin faith 
with perfect freedom in a Conference. In 


our western answer we said two things: 


‘*We declare our fellowship to be conditioned on no doc- 
trinal tests, and welcome all who wish to join us to help 
establish truth and righteousness and love in the world.” 
This at Cincinnati in 1886. 

Then in 1887, at Chicago, repeating the above, we added 
to it this: ‘*While the Western Unitarian Conference has 
neither the wish nor the right to bind a single member by 
declarations concerning fellowship or doctrine, it yet thinks 
some practical good may be done by setting forth in simple 
words the things most commonly believed today among us, 
—the statement being always open to re-statement, and to 
be regarded only as the thought of the majority.”’ 


Accordingly, the Conference set forth, in 
nut-shell terms,(1 ) our Unitarian history from 
Channing down; (2) our fellowship — ‘‘ Our 
principles of Freedom, Fellowship and Cha- 
racter in Religion make our all-sufficient test 
of fellowship. Whoever loves Truth and 
lives the Good is, in a broad sense, of our 
religious fellowship;” and then (3) in several 
varying forms we set forth the faiths of the 
majority—a majority to whichit would really 
have been hard to find a single clear excep- 
tion. We said, ‘‘Unitarianism is a religion 
of love to God and love to man.’”’ We said, 
‘‘It is that free and progressive development 
of historic Christianity which aspires to be 
synonymous with universal ethics and uni- 
versal religion.”” We said, “With a fewex- 
ceptions we may becalled Christian Theists; 
theists as worshiping the One-in-All, and 
naming that One, ‘God, our Father’; Chris- 
tian, because revering Jesus as the greatest 
of the historic prophets of religion.” And 
in other, longer, more explicit form we spoke 
our faith. In other words, having estab- 
lished absolutely its freedom from all name 
tests and doctrine tests, and taken the con- 
sequences—which in our case were the rend- 
ing of our Conference in twain—the first use 
which the Conference made of its freedom 
was to tell the world ‘‘the things most com: 
monly believed today among us,’’—that deed 
of chronic dread to Unitarians in Conference 
assembled,the deed which only perfected free- 
dom renders safe, but which, when rendered 
wholly safe, becomes a source of strength 
and service, andso becomes a duty, I should 
think. We published a creed without @ 
fetter, a creed that teaches creedlessness; # 
creed that, everywhere it goes, isa proclam@ 
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tion of religious freedom. And this being 
done by us,—the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation withdrew from us its ‘‘working fellow- 
ship’’ because, as it said, the Western Con- 
ference now was working on a different basis 
from that ‘‘pure Christianity’’ on which the 
Unitarian fathers had placed itself. That 
price was what, in 1887, freedom with faith 
cost—still is costing-—us. This was our 
Western Conference way of joining faith 
with freedom, 

And now for the National Conference way 
of solving thesameproblem. The other day 
im Saratoga it made for itself a new Consti- 
tution, and in the new preamble this Confer- 
ence also said two things,—our own two 
things but in a reversed order. It first de- 
fined the Unitarian faith, and then it took 
the fetter from the definition, and, irrespec- 
tive of the faith, it welcomed all of kindred 


spirit. The preamble declares: 


The Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of 
strengthening the churches and societies which should 
unite in it for more and better work for the Kingdom of 
God. These churches accept the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with His teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man, 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency 
is Congregational in tradition and policy. Therefore it 
declares that nothing in this Constitution is to be con- 
strued as an authoritative test; and we cordially invite to 
our working fellowship any who, while differing from us in 
belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims. 

ARTICLE I, The churches and other organizations here 
represented unite themselves in a common body to be 
known as the National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches. 


The birth-story of this preamble need not 
be repeated here. Those who were present 
at the Saratoga meeting will never forget the 
shout of Aye that rang through the great 
hall, when the president put the question,-— 
and when the /Vo was called for, that breath- 
less instant of unbroken silence. Then came 
a sound as of many Hallelujahs—men were 
on their feet, handkerchiefs were waving, 
tears were shininginoureyes! And then all 
joined in singing the Doxology! 

Once more I repeat it: the ‘‘Issue in the 
West,” the issue in the National Conference, 
have been the same. And the solution in 
the West, the solution in the National Con- 
ference, have been in principle identical. 
It is a noble answer—that just given at Sara- 
toga. It has one great advantage of brev- 
ity, nor is that the only reason why at pre- 
sent it would be preferred by most to ours. 
But noble as it is, to me it seems not so fear- 
less, not so frank, nor so complete, and not 
So exactly fair to him of differing belief, as 
ours. It needs, indeed, but little change to 
make it wholly fair. The defining clause 
and the liberating clause should have been 
made, I think, fully consonant. ‘With vir- 
tual unanimity our churches accept,’ etc. — 
Orsome such phrase equivalent to the old 
‘thought of the majority’—would have 
weakened the fine simplicity, but would be 
€xacter justice. And in the Conference 
name, ‘‘Other Independent” or ‘‘Kindred’’ 
or “Affiliated” would be better than ‘‘Other 
Christian; for if we really mean no shadow 
of a test, it would be nobler not to put that 
Preference of ours upon the comrades of 
differing belief, or of the same belief but dif- 
fering name, who are invitedin. That sen- 
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sitiveness about the ‘‘Christian’”’ name as es- 
sential to the Christian thing, and the possi- 
bility that the terms ‘‘God,” ‘‘Jesus,”’ 
‘Christian’ in the Constitution were essen- 
tialto unity in the Conference, would seem 
to show that forsome of us it is still in part 
a matter of ‘‘this mountain” or ‘‘Jerusalem”’ 
instead of the Jesus attitude towards all 
such things, 

But it is a great advance to so frankly say 
and mean that not even our Christian name 
and Jesus mottoes (‘‘zothing in this Consti- 
tution’’) are to be construed as a ‘‘test’’ of 
Unitarianism (I take it the terms used mean 
exactly this). and to so heartily welcome all 
of every name, if one with us in spirit, to 
our working fellowship. I will not allow 
myself to think that any narrowness is lurk- 
ing in that phrase ‘‘working fellowship,’’ as 
if from any other kind of fellowship we held 
ourselves aloof. Those defining phrases in 
the preamble indicate the well-loved faiths 
and reverences in which, asa fact, we Unita- 
rians are practically unanimous; the libera- 
ting phrases of the preamble indicate with 
equal accent, if I understand them rightly, 
our intent that those loved faiths and names 
shall none of them be used again as shibbo- 
leths of ‘‘Unitarian’’ fellowship. Jesus is 
no longer appealed to as authority, but as 
our fellow-believer and teacher,—as in fact 
he is. ‘*The love of God and love of man’’— 
his ideal, our ideal—is no merely Christian 
confession or definition. Jesus himself bor- 
rowed it from his mother-faith, than which 
he never knew another; and the Hindoo, the 
modern Buddhist, the Mohammedan would 
in that phrase express the essence of their 
faith as heartily as Jew or Christian. That 
which these men of other names would call 
‘pure Judaism,” ‘‘pure Mohammedanism,”’ 
and the like, our National Conference calls 
‘‘pure Christianity;’ and if the opinion of 
the Conference has weight with the A. U. 
A., the latter body may be relieved of some 
of its uncertainties as to the scope and ho. 
rizon of the term in its own Constitution. 
How sorely has that good name ‘‘Chris- 
tianity’’ been wounded in the houses of its 
friends! There are men who honor it too 
much to wear it, save invisibly, in any place 


where it is used as shibboleth,—in other | 


places wearing it humbly and gratefully. 
The way of progress in religion lies not, I 
think, in shedding the historic names and 
trying to invent some new and all-embracing 
one, but rather in frankly spiritualizing such 
names, frankly transfiguring their meaning 
above their etymology and origin, frankly 
claiming for them the right to have a future 
history as well as past,—in frankly striving 
to identify each name with the eternal ethics 
that know no history, and letting /ha¢ fur- 
nish the all-embracing term. When each 
religion, rising to its height, shall recognize 
itself in every other, the unity has come. 
One other lesson the story of the two Con- 
ferences teaches. It teaches that it isa 
mistake to deprecate all ‘‘issues’’ in our 
body; for the issues pledge the progress and 
the higher peace. They who in the issues 
stand most sturdily and'reverently for free- 
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dom will at the last not gounthanked. A 
word about the ‘‘jot and tittle’ business. Mr. 
Hale in his article about the recent Confer- 
ence in the Ouxu//ook speaks of the laymen’s 
view that“the Constitution had answered per- 
fectly wellin practice for thirty years.” I 
hope he only means the laymen too young 
to know, or too indifferent to care for, the 
history of the thirty years. He also says 
that ‘‘our younger ministers had an avowed 
and confessed scorn for the whole business 
of revision. They looked on it a good dealas 
the Savior looked onthe counting of jots and 
tittles.” I hope he does not speak quite truly 
for them a//. Whether jots and tittles are 
of consequence depends upon the use made of 
them. Jesus scorned them, but it is commonly 
supposed that he thought so much of them 
when puttoevil and unspiritual use that a new 
religion started in consequence of his scorn. 
And today and among us, if jots and tittles are 
made in any sense whatever tests of our reli- 
gious fellowship,—as this story shows they 
have been all along the thirty years; if they 
are used to warn off men confessedly relli- 
gious, —as they have been; if they are made 
the wedges to break churches and Confer- 
ences and ‘‘working fellowships” in twain, — 
as they have been,—then there should be 
those among us, old men and young men, 
too, to rain scorn on the jot and tittle busi- 
ness, yes, but never scorn on the business of 
getting rid of them, so used, from Councils 
and from Constitutions. Z/atis a momen- 
tous business. Let us hope the young men 
and the laymen of our body think it so! And 
when the final outcome is uplift for us all to 
higher planes, who is not glad that God does 
not scorn to use the jots and tittles in zs 
business ? 


So, if not quite so heartily, perhaps, as 
some, yet right heartily and thankfully we 
western men who have known the Confer- 
ence by the ‘‘back-door,” if at all, should 
join, I think, in the great ‘‘Praise God!”’ 
that followed the word declared at Saratoga. 
Now may the beautiful word become the 
beautiful deed and hasten to be used for re- 
conciliations east and west! And then— 
then to forget ourselves in work together for 
the world! | w. C, G. 


ee 


Edward S- Rowse. 


WE all know the person whom we would 
trust, upon whose good faith we can rely. 
He has seldom much to say, for he is nota 
person of bustle or excitement. But our 
confidence, we are sure, is not misplaced, 
and our trust will not be broken. Sucha 
one is rare. And when aman of whom this 
can be spoken dies, all the world has reason 
to lament its loss. 

On Sunday morning, October 7th, Edward 
S. Rowse died at his homein St, Louis, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his life. He had some 
of the best characteristics of the New Eng- 
land man, a quiet persistency and earnest- 
ness of purpose which early influences in 
Massachusetts doubtless nurtured. As 
president of the St. Louis Unitarian Club 
two years ago he gave some reminiscences of 
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Theodore Parker and Boston Unitarians of 
earlier days. The career of Mr, Rowse was 
that of a business man. 
Louis about 1862, and there engaged in the 
business of real estate. But his interests 
did not prevent him from taking an active 
part in military service for the Union. In 
1868 he was prominent in organizing a new 
Unitarian church in St. Louis, to be known 
as the church of the Unity, and in 1870 wel- 
comed to his home the young minister, John 
C. Learned, who became his dearly beloved 
friend, For nearly a quarter of a century 
Mr. Rowse has been steadfast in support of 
the work of the church, hardly missing a 
Sunday service. A year ago last spring he 
was in Chicago as a delegate to the Western 
Conference, and spoke at the business meet- 
ing. He was a man of large mind and 
naturally played his part in the city of his 
choosing, Foreight years heserved St. Louis 
as a councilman, and became conspicuous 
by reason of his thoroughness in examining 
important measures which came before the 
Municipal Assembly. He was one of the 
directors of Washington University, and 
there as elsewhere he had the confidence and 
esteem of his fellows. 

It sometimes seems as though we could 
not escape ‘‘the sense of tears in mortal 
things,’’—especially when, looking into the 
valley of the shadow of death, we must con- 
template the disappearance down that 
inysterious way of men we love and admire. 
Within a year our St. Louis friends have lost 
two leading men, men with bright careers 
who served their fellows nobly. Each stood 
a witness to light and right. The memories 
of such lives may go, but the world is already 
better since John Learned and Edward 
Rowse have lived. In the words of the poet 
may we not address this last good name? 

‘*Thou— 
Even as that loved,that well-recorded friend — 


Hast thy commission done; ye both may now 
Wait for the leaven to work, the lot to end.”’ 


Mm. B. Le 


Contributed and Selected 
Death’s Gate Unlocked. 


ALBERT C. HOPKINS. 


I met the angel who stands guard 

Beside Death’s wide, inswinging gate; 
Gracious, serene and all unscarred 

Of strife, he seemed; so unlike Hate— 


Whose face I knew in painful days 

Of life. I knew him not, and said: 
‘*Unlock the gate; show me the way 

They go, the hidden paths they tread— 


‘*Who pass these gates.’ He smiled at this, 
And said: ‘*No key I hold unlocks 
This gate; do you not judge amiss 
That you desire to pass? Who knocks— 
‘‘And wills to pass within, may pass; 
But none come back: the backward way 
Is through such narrow gate, alas! 
That many are obliged to stay. 


‘‘The land beyond is shadowy, dark; 
It must be long ere you return; 

Go not till you are called; the lark 
Sings here, but not beyond this bourn. 


‘*Stay and be glad, and learn the way 
“To truer life on this fair earth; 

Trust God, and strive anew, and pray 
To be made worthy of new birth,’’ 


He went to St. | 
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The Universal Desire. 


BY LOUISE NYDEGGER. 


Could we rise above this planet so asto 
geta bird’s-eye view of the toiling, strug- 
gling humanity upon its surface, we should 
be bewildered at the variety of ways in 
which men spend their time and efforts. 
Among the millions of thinking, acting 
beings, probably no two would follow paths 
exactly parallel to each other. Yet could 
we look within them we should perceive that 
they all have the same aim in view: the at. 
tainment of happiness. The man who toils 
in the field or the factory, the merchant, the 
banker, the scholar, the artist; the woman 
who bends over the washtubor sits at the 
‘sewing machine, as well as she who reigns 
fin society—they all, all strive to be happy. 
Some call it the struggle for existence—yes, 
but just as well it may be called the struggle 
for happiness, forif there were not happi- 
ness, real or imaginary, to be derived from 
this existence, who would struggle for it? 

Still, the universality of this aim may 
not be apparent at the first glance; while 
for some itis the avowed end of life, others 
— to take no thought of it or even set it 
aside for the attainment of other goals. A 
closer observation, however, convinces us 
that even with such individuals it is the ulti- 
mate end, for they are sacrificing a momen- 
tary happiness within-their reach for the 
purpose of attaining a more ideal one in the 
future. 

We should also be amazed at the diversity 
of the conceptions of happiness which ex- 
plains the diversity of means to secure it. 
Some have decided it is an empty bauble, a 
ohantasm, a mirage that leads man into 
error. Yet even such have been in search of 
it all their lives, but, failing to find it, have 
jenied its existence, Shall we agree with 
them that happiness is nothing more than 
an empty bauble, and its pursuit folly? 
Where is Nature most beauteous and pro- 
juctive,—in a sunny and serene clime orina 
cold, bleak, storm-haunted region? When 
is the human mind at its best,—when it basks 
in a calm and joyous atmosphere or when it 
is burdened and worn with grief? Its grand- 
est creations came not forth in its storm 
and stress period, but in the serener and 
‘happier state which followedit. The praises 
of sorrow have been sung in various strains, 
but it deserves them only in so far as it isa 
‘clarifying power, the preliminary stage that 
‘makes possible greater happiness afterwards. 
When do we love our fellow men better and 
can do them more good, when we are joyous 
and happy or when rent with agony? Who 
finds it easier to follow the path of virtue, 
the one whose way is flower-strewn or he 
who encountersthorns? Indeed, the perfect, 
the ideal state of man’s existence is one of 
happiness. Farfrom being a bauble, happi- 
ness is the sacred birthright of every human 
being—even the babe is aware of this, as in- 
stinctively he demands that which gives him 
pleasurable sensations. Educators recog- 
nize more and more that happiness is the 
element in which the child’s faculties attain 
the most complete and harmonious de- 
velopment; that it is to the human being 
what light and warmth are to the plant. 
The aim of every reform, social or political, 
is the promotion of happiness, and it succeeds 
in the measure that its advocates succeed 
in demonstrating its effectiveness to increase 
the amount of happiness inthe world. The 
best reforms have been those that made 
possible the greatest amount of happiness 
to the greatest number of people. 

The history of civilization ‘proves to us 

that happiness and progress march hand in 
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hand through the centuries, and one is 
rarely found where the other is not also, 
The most barren periods in the mental de- 
velopment of mankind were those in which 
asceticism reigned; when every kind of enjoy- 
ment was renounced as unholy, and self-de- 
vised miseries were voluntarily inflicted. 
It was no atmosphere in which art, litera. 
ture and science could thrive, for the powers 
of the soul were stifled in such a gloom. 
But the desire for happiness was too mighty 
to be forever suppressed, and it burst the 
unnatural bondage imposed upon it. Man’s 
progress in every direction is due to the 
struggle to realize the greatest amount of 
happiness. It meant happiness to some to 
satisfy a Faust-like thirst for knowledge, 
but the outcome of those efforts was science. 
The world thought they were toiling as they 
worked in the laboratory or searched the 
heavens in order to investigate the secrets 
of Nature; but for them such toil was the 
realization or the promise of intellectual 
satisfaction, which is a high order of happi- 
ness. Had they been restrained from 
such an activity they would scarce have 
found happiness elsewhere. It means 
happiness to the artist to give visible form 
to his conceptions; while he is toiling with 
the chisel or the brush, he satisfies a long- 
ing within, and the worldis enriched bya 
statue or a painting which again gives enjoy- 
ment to those who behold it with an under- 
standing eye. Whenever the mind is im- 
passioned with an idea, it means happiness 
to its possessor to embody it, no matter how 
much toil and effort this involves, 

The fulfilment of duty, even though it de- 
mand sacrifice and self-denial, is an effort to 
secure final happiness; for were duty neg- 
lected for the sake of momentary pleasure, 
the soul’s inner harmony would be disturbed 
and unhappiness would follow. Hence those 
of a delicate conscience rather submit to 
sacrifice than to the loss of that peace of 
soul which is a form of happiness. 

As wethus behold mankind, toiling and 
struggling for happiness, we conclude that 
it is difficult to realize it and still more diff- 
cult to maintain it for any length of time. 
Does it not depend on a thousand circum- 
stances which mayalter every moment? Has 
a cruel or a whimsical Deity organized us 
with this cravingin our nature and yet made 
its gratification almost impossible? The 
sneers and the clamor of the pessimist would 
make us believe that there is such incongru- 
ity and injustice in the universe. JBut are 
we indeed at the mercy of circumstances, 
tossed hither and thither upon them like a 
frail boat on the sea? Though we may not 
always be able to control events, we can still 
be masters of our fate, for our fate is not so 
much determined by what actually happens 
to us as by the manner in which we bear It. 
Nothing is bitter and gloomy in itself, but it 
becomes thus by the effect which we let it 
haveupon us. There isa mighty transform- 
ing power within some hearts which can 
draw sweetness and serenity even from sell- 
sacrifice, denial and adversity. Those who 
fail completely to attain happiness should 
seek the fault in themselves rather than 10 
the want of opportunities to secure it. For 
the contemplating eye there is ever beauty 
and grandeur in Nature, in the admiration of 
which there may be found respite from petty 
worries and harassing cares. For the heart 

of lovethere is blessedness in giving from 
its fullness to fellow-creatures and making 
intercourse with them a source of happiness. 
Lastly, there is labor for everyone, blessed; 
peace-giving labor which may bring balm °F 
oblivion to almost any woe. If the desire 
for happiness is universal, the opportunities 
for securing it are also everywhere andi 
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depends upon us what use we make of them. 

Since happiness is such a powerful factor 
in man’s progress, let us seek it, each ac- 
cording to his own individuality. Let us 
cultivate a sunny, happy spirit that imparts 
of its light to those around it. 


— > ——iee 


The Minister’s Function. 

We hear people say of the minister, ‘‘Ah, 
he is a good one, he fills his church.” But 
is it the business of the preacher to fill the 
church with people or to fill the people with 
church—with what the church stands for? 
[tis about all one man or woman can do to 
fill the pulpit, and to expect himor her to fill 
the pews is making almost as unreasonable a 
demand as the military officer made on the 
one man he was drilling when he ordered, 
‘‘Form a hollow square.’’ The poor soldier 
is said to have done it, but with some strain 
upon his system, and so preachers have been 
known to fill both pulpit and pew, but it has 
strained them and usually in the vital part 
of their life—the thought and emotion. No, 
don’t ask your minister to drag you to 
church. Goand fill yourown pew, go gladly 
and expectantly and you will help to f// the 
pulpit. 

This demand of a minister that he bring 
in the young people when the parents can’t 
bring their own sons and daughters; that he 
should build up the Sunday school when 
parents will not bring their own children to 
the school; that he ‘‘draw”’ strangers to the 
church when the members do not even bring 
their friends, when they are so modest about 
asking people to their church that a caller, 
dropping in to spend Sunday evening, 
is not asked to go to the religious service 
as a profitable way to spend an evening; 
this demand that the preacher attract the 
working men when the pew-holders will sit 
inthe end of their pew so that the common 
man must pass by to another seat, —all these 
and many similar demands upon the ability 
and energy of the preacher are based upon 
a false estimate of the ministry. It is not 
the minister’s business to fill churches but to 
fillsouls; not to ‘‘draw” strangers but to 
minister friendship; not to call in every 
home and pass the time of day once in so 
often, but to make his presence felt in the 
home life and world feeling and deed of those 
to whom he ministers. The best parish call 
any minister can make is to send a great 
thought and purpose home with his parish- 
ioner from the Sunday service, that it may 
stay with him or her through one and many 
weeks, 

_ WHEREAS: What has been said in the 
foregoing is appropriate to needs of every 
church; 


Therefore, be it resolved, That all church 


members shall be expected to feel that it is . 


their duty to open their hearts, not their 
Parlor door, to the pastor’s call; and to fill 
the pews with great questions and great ex- 
pectations, that the pulpit may be filled with 
mighty answers and fulfilment. 

Allin favor manifest by saying ‘I will.”’ 
Contrary minded—seek conversion to real 
teligion,— The Parish Visitor. 
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THE books recommended to be read in 
Connection with the Fifth Year’s Course of 
Sunday School Lessons, are for sale by the 
Unity Publishing Co., 175 Dearborn Street, 
ata reduced price. Prices sent on applica. 
tion. 


A 


AN acceptable gift for family or friend—a 
year's subscription to Unity. 


UNITY 


Ube Home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—The deep glances into truth are got by love. 

MPon.—We can only imitate that of which we have 
caught the spirit. 

Tuecs.—It takes a strong will to keep force till it is 
wanted. 

Wied.—The highest step in spirituality is made in 
feeling common duties to be divine and 
holy. 


Thurs.—-The aim and meaning of all sorrow is to 
work a renewal of heart. 
Fri. The true liberty of Christ is when a free man 


binds himself to love and duty. 
(‘haracter in the world want root. 
F.. W. Robertson. 
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The Birds and Bees. 


Sat. 


I think the bees, the blessed bees, 
Are better, wiser far than we, 
The very wild birds in the trees 
Are wiser far it seems to me; 
Kor love and light and sun and air 
Are theirs, and not a bit of care. 


What bird makes claim to all God’s trees? 
What bee makes claim to all God’s flowers? 
Behold their perfect harmonies, 
Their common board, the common hours? 
Say, why should man be less than these, 
The happy birds, the hoarding bees? 
—‘Foaguin Miller. 
eee ares 


Florida Cisterns in Tree-Tops. 
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A writer tells of asurveying party who 
were resting at noonina forest in Florida, 
when one of the men exclaimed, ‘‘l would 
give fifty cents a swallow for all the water [ 
could drink.”’ 

He expressed the sentiment of the others; 
all were very thirsty, and there was nota 
spring or stream anywhere in the vicinity. 

While the men werethus talking, the sur- 
veyor saw a crow put his bill into a cluster 
of broad, long leaves growing on the side of 
atall cypress. The leaves were those of a 
peculiar air-plant. They were green, and 
bulged out at the bottom, forming an in- 
verted bell. The smaller end was held to 
the tree by roots grappling the bark. Feed- 
ing on the air and water that it catches and 
holds, the air-plant becomes a sort of cis- 
tern. The surveyor sprang to his feet with 
a laugh. 

‘‘Boys,” he said, *‘that old crow is wiser 
than every one of us,” 

‘‘How so?”’ they asked. 

‘‘Why, he knows that there are a hundred 
thousand water-tanks in this forest.”’ 

‘‘Where?” they cried, in amazement. 

The surveyor cut an air-plant in two, and 
drained nearly a pint of purecold water from 
it. The men did not suffer for water after 
that, for every tree in the forest had at least 
one air-plant, and almost every air-plant 
contained a drink of water.—Our Dumb An- 
imals. 


A ___ 


History of a Bank-Note. 


Bank-notes have curious histories attached 
tothem in the way of human comedy, tragedy 
and melodrama. Acollector of such curiosi- 
ties at Paris got hold, some years ago, of a 
five-pound Bank of England note which had 
something of atragic interest connected with 
it. Some sixty odd years ago, the cashier 
of a Liverpool merchant had received in 
tender for a business payment a Bank of 
England note, which he held up to the 
scrutiny of the light, so as to make sure of 
its genuineness, He observedsome partially 
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indistinct red marks or words, traced on the 
front of the note beside the lettering on the 
margin. Curiosity prompted him to try to 
decipher the words so inscribed. With 
great difficulty, sofaintly written were they, 
and so much obliterated, the words were 
found to form the following sentence: ‘If 
this note should fall into the hands of John 
Dean of Longhill, near Carlisle, he will 
learn hereby that his brother is languishing 
a prisoner at Algiers,’’ Mr. Dean, on being 
shown the note, lost no time in asking the 
government to make intercession of the Dey 
for his brother’s freedom. It appeared that 
for eleven long years the latter had been 
a Slave tothe Dey of Algiers, and that his 
family and relatives believed him to be dead. 
With a piece of wood, he had traced in his 
own blood, on the bank-note, the message 
which was to procure his release. The 
government aided the efforts of his brother 
to set him free, this being accomplished on 
payment of a ransom tothe dey.—ew York 
Home Journal. 
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Health Hints. 


Go out in the air where fresh breezes will blow 
Away all the cobwebs that sometimes grow 

In the brains of those who turn from the light 
To dark gloomy thoughts instead of bright; 
Contend with such foes and put them to rout, 


By going out. 
— Svallered Seeds. 
ee 
“Everything in nature is a thought of 
God.”’ 
Sorrows humanize our race: Jears are 


the showers that fertilize this world, and 
memory of things precious keepeth warm 
the heart that once did hold them. 


Our motive power is always found in 
what we lack. 
THE BEST BOOKS. 


1. Ifonly one: Allen, ‘*Outlines of Christian History.’’$ .60 
A useful companion to these lessons, 
2. The best work covering the whole period: 
Allen, ‘‘Christian History,’’ 3 vols.; per volume, $1.00 
Rich in insight and interpretation rather than narration. 
3. The best book in addition on each subdivision: 
(2) The Young Church: Hatch, ‘‘Influence of Greek 


ON ig reer Perr sree eT eee ree $3.50 
(6) Medizval Christianity: Trench, ‘*Medizval Church 
SEMOOOET ss ow aw'dn op ke babe Cade 600080000062 ? 


(c) Since Luther: Beard, ‘*The Reformation.’’... $1.50 
4. Additional works of special value: 

(2) Baur, ‘‘Church History,’’ 2 vols. (First Three Cen- 
SUUUE 5 cob icccteee adece cdees< seedensese 
Parts of this are invaluable still to the student. 

(4) Hatch, ‘*Organization of the Early Christian 
er ewre CxS CYT LAL SMAI LE AILEY $1.50 
A masterpiece on the growth of the church as an 
institution. 

(c) Stanley, ‘‘Christian Institutions.” .... .... . $1.35 
An interesting book which supplements Hatch. 

(72) Adams, ‘*Civilization in the Middle Ages.’’ $2.20 
Popular in style, accurate in scholarship, broad 


in spirit. 
(ec) Seebohm, ‘‘The Protestant Revolution”—Epoch 
UGE, eas vv veueebechs t¥dbeds shou oo seus $ .go 


A valuable companion to Beard." 


These books will be sent prepaid to any address on 
eceipt of price by 


UNITY PUBLISHING CoO.,, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ciel Ulead: 

‘‘Why Do the Jews Not Accept Jesus as 
their Messiah?”” The question is ably an- 
swered by Dr. Felsenthal in a pamphlet, 
price, 5 cents. Bloch & Co., 175 Dearborn 
St. publishers. 

ii soiiiaccieeiias 

In this pleasing contrite wood-life which God 
allows me, let me record day by day my honest 
thought without prospect or retrospect, and, I 
cannot doubt, it will be found symmetrical, 
though I mean it not and see it not. 

—Emerson. 
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Non-Sectarian Liberal Constructive 
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Editorial Contributors: 


FLORENCE G. BUCKSTAFF. 
WILLIAM C. GANNETT. 
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Wotes from the Field 


Receipts of the American Congress of Lib 
eral Religious Societies. 


THE CONGRESS CHURCHES, 


The following religious societies have con- 
tributed the sum set to their credit to the 
treasury of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies, and are thereby members 
of the Congress and entitled to a delegate 
representation at its meetings. It is hoped 
that this list of Congress Churches will be 
rapidly increased. The list is printed in the 
order of receipts: 


Unitarian Society, Geneseo, Ill... ... . $ 7.50 
Temple Beth Emeth, Albany, N. Y. 18.52 
‘*Sunday Circle,’’ Frewsburgh, N.Y. = 3.25 


Unity Church, Cleveland, O....... 
Independent Congregational Church, 
Battie Creek, Mich............. 
All Souls Church, Chicago 
Sinai Temple, Chicago...<........ 300.00 
Unity Church, Oak Park, Ill....... 
First Unitarian Society, Fargo, N. D. 
Universalist Church, Elgin, Ill..... 
Free Congregational Church, Bara- 
boo, Wis.... Fg 5. GROMER aa 
Church of the Unity, Boston, Mass. . 
Unity Congregational Society, New 
ee Rnd ev see heberseiticns 25.00 


FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS. 
Annual Members, 

According to the By-Law which provides 
that the payment of $1 constitutes an annual 
membership, the following individuals are 
thereby constituted annual members to the 
extent of the money subscribed: 


Wm. M Salter, Philadelphia, Pa.......$ 


2 

T. W. Higginson, Cambridge, Mass..... 5 
W. L. Sheldon, St. Louis, Mo......... 5 
J. D. Ludden, St. Paul, Minn.......... 5 
Chas. F. Dole, Jamaica Plains, Mass.... 2 
Alvin Joiner, Polo, Ill....... ere eee 3 
L. Weiss, Columbus, O..... Se enh eae 5 
Jas. T. Bixby, Yonkers, N. Y...... ccoe 2 
5 


Geo. S. Shaw, Ashby, Mass........... 


J. L. Hartwell, Dixon, II 5 
Jacob May, Philadelphia, Pa....... ecoe = § 


POY. BEOSES Fe Gree. ce tee 25.00 
Collections at the annual meeting 
held at Sinai Temple............ 207.28 
$240.28 
ee ee ee 


church, Baraboo, beginning Tuesday evening, 


i —— —_ 


Perry Marshall, New Salem, Mass...... I 
Catharine Lynch, Chicago.......cccos, 2 
F. O, Johnson, Marian, Ia........ i <oin Oe 
W. 1. Nichols, Philadelphia, Pa........ I 
Chas. W. Williams, Baraboo, Wis ..... 2 
Helen G. Putnam, Detroit, Minn....... 2 
William Backus, Alton, Ill ..... I 


Mrs. M. D. and E. N. Pennock, Charles- 


OE a oe 5 
Geo. W. Buckley, Sturgis, Mich........ 2 
Hl, O. Hoftman, Bloomington, Ill....... 10 
Mrs. E. A. Holway, Decorah, la....... I 
Mrs. Rosa Sonneshein, Chicagu........ I 
}). Van Inwagen, Chicago...........0.. 5 


Mrs. James Harris, Janesville, Wis 


hey GUE DEE «ch nb 06 chee ctsccens 5 
L.. D. Cochran, Ellsworth, Me......... I 
Be ts. DOOR, Cec cke cc i stew cces 5 


Julia M. FE. Hintermeister, Chicago..... 2 


Mrs, Mary A. Beebee, Chicago......... I 
Susan M, Bumstead, Chicago ......... I 
i nL, I a ne ce we ae 5 
Kllen Eames DeGraff, Chicago......... i 
Mrs. C. F. Mitchell, Chicago...... aa 
Miss Ober, Chicago.......... See I 
M. W. Carpenter, Rosedale, Wis....... 1 
Bhs Bae COME Tes Elis cc ceccceeeens I 
Mrs. C. A. Wilson, Wheaton, Ill....... I 
Miss M. Kk. McArthur, Chicage........ N 
a ee re ee 2 
eee Te eee ee ee 2 
Lewis Kaufman, Chicago.......... . I 
Sig. Schlesinger, Chicago.............. 10 
ee SS eee ere errr II 
Mrs. Marion H. Perkins, Chicago....... 5 
W.S. Pearce, Waukegan, Ill.......... I 
Mrs. T. S. Bidwell, 482 Ashland B’d, 
eo YET ETRE LCA ee 2 
’. C. Johnson, Marion, Ia............. I 


W. Freeman, Nashville, Tenn .......... I 
Samuel C. Beane, Newburyport, Mass... I 
E. S. & Zerah Masters, Syracuse, Neb.. 2 
Herman Reel, Milwaukee, Wis.... I 


Life Members. 
The same By-Law provides that the pay- 
ment of $25 or upward, constitutes a life 
membership. ‘This provision has been taken 
advantage of by: 
E. G. Hirsch, Chicago 
Eo Os WHO ce Ge dbs su ssecte vs at 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Evening Congregation of Unity 
Carol. Male. Bic. cccsnceccee Oe 
Friends at Cleveland, O., through 


Wisconsin Conference. 


The Fifty-second session of the Wisconsin 
Conference of Unitarians and Independent 
Societies was held in the Free Congregational 


Oct. 2, and continuing through Thursday 
afternoon. 

Tuesday evening Robert Collyer Douthit, 
who has been serving as pastor of the Bara- 
boo church during the past year, was formally 
ordained to the work of the Christian minis- 
try and installed as pastor of the church. 
Rev. A. A. Roberts, under whose adminis- 
tration the church was built, read the selec- 
tion from the Scriptures. Rev. Jasper L. 
Douthit, of Shelbyville, Ill., who had 
scarcely been outside the boundaries of his 
Southern Illinois mission post for a dozen 
years, preached the sermon of ordination. 
Rev. T. B. Forbush gave the charge to the 
minister, and his words were full of pertinent 
suggestions and helpful advice. Rev. B, A. 
Van Sluyters. of Decorah, Iowa, a classmate 
at Meadville, extended the hand of fellow- 
ship, and Rev. C. F. Niles, of Menomonie, 
Wis., gave a wise and fitting charge to the 
people. ‘The musical part of the meeting, in 


charge of Miss Emma Gattiker, including a 


vocal solo by Miss Abbott and duet by Prof. 
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greatly to the interest of the services. It was 
an evening long to be treasured and remem- 
bered by both pastor and people. 

Wednesday morning Rev. J. L. 
led the devotional meeting. At the bnsiness 
which followed Maj. Chas. H. 
Williams was chosen chairman fro /em., and 
throughout the Conference presided with gen- 
uine Quaker-like dignity and fairness. Rev. 
RK. C, Douthit was chosen temporary secre- 


Douthit 


session 


tary. The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance of $50.00 in the _ treasury. 
Encouraging reports were heard from 
Milwaukee, Madison, Menomonie, West 


Superior, Arcadia and Baraboo; and in sev- 
eral other places there was a hopeful outlook. 
During the day officers were chosen as fol- 
lows: President, Hon. H. M. Lewis, Madison; 
Rev. H. T. Secrist, Mil- 
waukee; Rev. C. F. Niles, Menomonie; sec 
retary, Robert C. 


vice-presidents, 


Douthit, Baraboo; 
urer, R. Jackson, Baraboo. 


treas- 


In the afternoon Kev. Mr. Secrist gave a 
clear, convincing address on the new method 
of study as applied to education, science and 
religion. Hon. J. T. Dodge, of .Madison, 
propounded a question and gave its answer 
as follows: ‘*‘Why does Unitarianism not 
make more progress in the number of its 
adherents?’’ Answer: does 
not sufficiently emphasize the belief in im- 


mortality of the soul.”’ 


‘‘Because it 


The paper was 
listened to with interest, and at the close re- 
marks were made by others. 

At the evening session Rev. T. B. Forbush 
gave a report of the recent enthusiastic gather- 
ing and satisfactory action of the Unitarian 
National Conference at Saratoga. He fol- 
lowed with a stirring discourse in the line of 
the Conference, based on the word of Moses: 
‘‘Speak to the children of Israel that they go 
forward!”’ 

Thursday morning, Rev. Mr. Van Sluyters 
Rev. A. W. 
Gould conducted a sort of conference in be- 
half of the Sunday School. Mr. 
thoroughly alive as to the importance of this 


led the devotional meeting. 
Gould is 


branch of our work, and aroused much inter- 
est among those so fortunate as to be present, 
Several of the delegates—among' them 
Messrs. Niles, Secrist, Bostwick and Dodge— 
gave suggestive talks on what they regarded 
as the weakness and the strength of their 
particular schools. 


In the afternoon two interesting papers 
were read—on ‘‘Universalism,’’ by Rev. W., 
S. Ralph of Columbus; and on ‘‘Ethical Cul- 
ture,’’ by Morris Bostwick of Janesville. 
This meeting was cut off all too soon by the 
arrival of the omnibus for the train, which 
must carry most of the delegates away, and 
the Conference adjourned amid hearty hand- 
shakes and friendly good-byes. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 
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BAKING 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


N. Collins and Mrs. E. H. Marriott added 
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. written on all the 
ife Insurance Fpsis"> 0: 
ordinary life, to, 
15 and 20 payments, endowments, annuities, etc. 
omen insured at same rates as men in either 
life or accident insurance. Partnership insurance 
or benefit of surviving partners a specialty. Cal] 
or write me date of birth and plan and amount of 
insurance desired, and receive statement of cost 
by return mail, 
from 


ORHESPONDENCE SOLICITED,.:2: 


holders contemplating a change or increase 11 
their life or accident insurance, or desirous of ad- 
vice or information concerning insurance matters. 
LOANS negotiated on assignable Life, Endow- 

ment or Tontine policies. Will also 
purchase same. Write full particulars of policy, 
inclosing stamp for reply. 


JNO, D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert. 
504 Owings Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Padies Pailoring 
AND DRESSMAKING. 


EVENING, WEDDING, RECEPTION AND 
CARRIAGE GOWNS. 


MRS, G. NELSON & MISS A. GRONQUIST, 


Suite 1, 39 EAST CONGRESS ST. 


To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 
WRITING PAPER 


‘The finest made—for Polite Correspondence}, 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


é Quires [72 —~ oy iM and 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY Co. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


Established 1845 Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYD 6. WHEELER, Prop. 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business, 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


The Faith that Makes Faithful. 


New holiday edition from plates. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00; white vellum, $1.50; flexible 
Russia, $2.00, postpaid. CHARLES H. KERR & 
COMPANY, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


—— 


“BOYDSTON BROS. _ 
UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO. 


ad 


icice URBMALA sail iv. wri 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning ‘Words. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. | 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine. 
Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Work, NICHOLAS LIM, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 “. Twentieth St., CHICAGO 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDERTAKER, 


161 Twenty-Second Street: 
CHICAGO. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Chicago Preparatory School, 
3715 Langley Ave. 


Preparation for university, technical schools 
and business. Thorough training in all branches 
under teachers of successful experience, Primary 
and Kindergarten departments. A limited number 
of boarding pupils received. Careful attention 
given to individual needs. 3d year opens Sept. 17. 

Rev. JOHN H. PARR, Pres’t. 


oe eE—_ 


THE CHICAGO ACADEMY. 
An Affiliated Academy of the 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Grammar and Academic Departments. 
educational. Third year begins Sept. 17th. 


562-5654 MONROE STREET. (Near Ashiand-Bivd 


EEE 


POW DER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the buys. 

F 


Co- 


B. KNAPP, S. B 


——EE7™_ 


—_—_——- 


KEMPERHALL 


A Boy's Boarding School. Reopens Sept 12, 1894. 


For Catalogue address 
HARVEY K. COLEMAN, A. M., Head Master. 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
913 U. Masonic Temple, Chicago. 
Write for Catalogues. 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


IN 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE. 


~ Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 


Thread Holders. 


ABLE TOUSERSOF | ie 
2 FLOSS SILKS! 


mS 
FOR ART NEEDLE WORKERS. 
This holder gece, the skein from becoming 
snarled or soiled until the last thread is used. Ask 
eer dealer for our wash silks in these new patent 
olders. The Brainerd & Armstrong Silk 
One 2 Union Street, New London, Conn. 


Only, sent postpaid to any 
Ne Sample Skein address on a of 
siz cents in stamps. Once used, you will always 
buy your silk in this holder. 


lf You Use Food orFuel, Heat or Light 


ou can hear of something great- 
., to your advantage by sending your address to 
Agersoll Heat Battery Co., Desk 19, Lansing,Mich. 


—. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


QUICKLY CURES 


COLD 1" HEA 


rice 


C4 . 
wp 


ents. 
Apply Balmintoeach nostril \ 
ELy Bros, 56 Warren St, N.Y 


The noticeable feature of the Conference 
was the large measure of enthusiasm and 
missionary spirit manifested. It was resolved 
that the money no longer be allowed to re- 
main idle in the treasury, but that $100 more 
be raised and used for the spread of the 
Unitarian faith,--$50.00 to be given for sum- 


mer work by a student, and missionary con- 


ferences to be held at Kenosha and Eau 
Claire. ROBERT C, DOUTHIT, 
secretary. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. ‘I. G. Milsted and Mrs. Milsted hav- 


ing returned from their trip abroad, Mr. 
Milsted is now actively engaged in the effort 
to establish a new Unitarian church onthe 


north side, about three miles north of Unity 
4 


Church. So far we that the 
movement has met with considerable encour- 
agement, as there are a number of families 
whose distance from Unity Church makes it 
quite a task for them to engage actively in 


the work of that society. 


understand 


Grand Haven, Mich. 

The liberal society here, like so many of 
our societies, is without any settled pastor, 
but the people meet in their little church 
each Sunday and have a school for the 
younger ones and then for the rest a service 
with a sermon read by one of their number. 
In this way they are keeping liberal thought 
and feeling alive in the community. G. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Unity Church has bravely determined to 
goon, and since it cannot have a minister at 
present it is ministering to itself. It has re- 
gular services each Sunday, conducted by one 
or another member of the society, who de- 
livers an essay or talk on some subject. After 
the services the people resolve themselves into 
a Sunday School and study the current year 
of the Six Years’ Course. There was an at- 
tendance of about fifty whenthe Western 
Seeretary preached forthemlastSunday. G 


lowa City, la. 

Rev. Charles E. Perkins has been spending 
part of September in his old parish at Athol, 
Mass., preaching there several times to the 
great satisfaction of his old On 
October 14, he expected to be back in his own 
pulpit here. 


friends. 


Janesville, Wis. 

The liberal church in this city, though 
without a minister at present, is far from 
being lifeless, It has opened its Sunday 
School with an attendance of about fifty, and 
itis taking steps to make this part of the 
society more helpfu! and attractive than ever 
before. G. 

St. Paul, Minn, 

Though Unity Church has not yet found a 
minister to take up Mr. Crothers’s work in the 
pulpit, the Sunday-school work is carried 
steadily on by the faithful workers among the 
congregation, and from fifty to a hundred of 
the children and young people gather every 
Sunday morning. 


Sioux City, la. 
Monday evening Professor Herron spoke 
before the Unitarian club and the room was 
packed to the doors to hear him. President 
H. B. Hawley congratulated the club on the 
auspicious opening of the year’s work and on 
securing this ‘‘*man with a message’’ that all 
were eager to hear. Dr. Herron gave his 
company of hearers a magnificent address. 
No short review will do it justice, but it is 
evident that he is not very orthodox, either in 
politics or religion. He seems to be of that 
large and constantly growing class of thinkers 
who are reaching out for the better things that 
are to come to this world, but who do not 


accept every fad that comes along because it 


RARE CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


JUVENILE AND OTHER HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


RARE, WHEREIN? Let us giev you particulars. 


if you want to make from $250.00 to $400.00 between now and the Holidays, 


write to us at once for a Canvassing Outfit of our BEAUTIFUL JUVENILE HOLIDAY 
BOOKS. We guarantee the | 


Best Terms, and Best Books 


of paper, 


amusing, 
in every particular. Best of printing, Most ietereotine and 
of binding; instructive stories written for 


the children. Prices, 50 cents, $1.00, $1.50, graded to suit all ages. 


BIG SALES! LARGE PROFITS! EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY! 


If you want your choice of territory, send immediately 4§ cents to pay express 
charges, and we will send you full instructions and 


OUR BEAUTIFUL $4.50 OUTFIT FREE. 


NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. We give full instructions. 
Address, Dept. Rare, S. I. BELL & CO., Publishers, 


PHILADBLPHIA, 


PA. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 
The Jews and Jesus. peeaekeve ve 
Jesus, his Life and his Times........°............ 
The Doctrines of Jesus.... 


A discourse....... 


Paul, the Apostle of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


-—- 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


AS HEARD IN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


—— ee 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. .t shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Varions Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 


The rest of the 16 7 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 


The Thought of Goc. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract 
The book 1s carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament. 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


175 Dearborn Si., 
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LESSONS 


FROM THE 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 
WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 


Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“& volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. itimakes 1 veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 


times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’ 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 


Chicago Trtbune 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


political papers of all sorts of heresies because 
he is notin line with all their venal creeds. 
The governor of Nebraska would like to 
burn him at the stake. When asked by a 
member how some theory of his would apply 
to the next world, he replied: ‘*The pro- 
gram for the next world is not out yet.’’ His 
ground taken on political matters is not 
very comforting, even to the populists. He 
said, ‘*‘We are waiting for some one to offer 
us a complete social program before we pro- 
ceed to right our social wrongs or believe in 
At the 
close of the lecture Father Nugent gave a fine 
review of the address and incidentally gave 
Protestants a good many valuable hints. 


the possibility of a juster society.’’ 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


First American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 


Addresses Made by 


Dr. Hiram W. THOMAS, 
REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 
Dr. E. G. Hirscn, 
Rev. J. Lu. JONEs, 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWOOD), 


Rev. F. E. DEWHURST, 


Rev, W. D. Stmonns, 
Mr, W. M. SALTER, 

REV. M. J. SAVAGE, 

REV. H. M. SIMMONs, 
Pror. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Mis8 SADIE AMERICAN, 


REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, Mr. FE, ?. POWELL, 


Rev. M. Str. C. Wricut, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, 
REV. A. N. ALCOTT, 
Rev. A. W. GouLp, 


Dr, ALEX. KENT, 

Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 
Mr. H. R. WHITMORE, 
Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS. 


Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
175 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO. 


President Aylesworth and Mr. Sage also spoke 
briefly. This club being a sort of a parlia- 
ment to hear all sides, it is quite probable 
that some strong man will be asked to answer 
About 


fifty new members were accepted and Mrs, ]. 


Professor Herron in the near future. 


Some very noted people are to speak before 
the club this winter and it will be necessary 
to confine the audiences to the membership 
and a limited number of invited guests, who 
will be charged twenty-five cents to help de- 
fray current expenses.—Zoca/l Paper. 
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Che Study Table 


THE New WoOkRLD for the third quarter of 
1894 (June) is, according to its wont, full, 
from cover to cover, of solid information and 
thought-provoking discussions, 
Hi. Holtzmann gives an excellent sketch of 
the history of critical opinion regarding the 
New Testament Scripture under the caption 
‘‘Baur’s New Testament Criticism in the 
Light of the Present.’’ Baur and the 
Tiibingen school, under the influence of the 
Hegelian theory of development, found in 
primitive Christianity two conflicting schools 
of thought, the Judeo-Christian and the Paul- 
ine, of which the Catholic church was the 
reconcilation and synthesis. Albert Ritschl 
and the Gittingen schoo] questioned whether 
Jewish Christianity had so great an influence, 
and considered that the church should be con- 
sidered a fusion of primitive Christianity with 
Greek and Roman paganism, instead of a 
compromise between two schools, or /en- 
denctes, both of Jewish origin. 
Mr. Holtzmann shows that, while the school 
-|of Ritschl has brought about a modification of 
view on this and other points, the work of 
Raur has been lasting; that he was ‘‘a dis- 
coverer, a path-finder and a pioneer in the 
hest sense of the word;” and that the science 
of Biblical criticism, far from being ‘‘a chaos 
of unproved hypothesis,’’ as alleged by Prof. 
Zoéckler of Greifswald, has attained toa re- 


markable consensus of view regarding the 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


SINCE THE REFORMATION 


BY 


JOSEPH HENRY ALLEN, D. D. 


LATE t.ECTURER IN ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY, HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE SUPREME CONSISTORY OF TRANSYLVANIA. 


CONTENTS. 


I1.—Italian Reformers. CHAP. 


CHAP. 


PRICE, ° : : 


VI.—English Pioneers. 

Cuap. VII.—Unitarian Dissent in England. 
Cuap. VIII.—Antecedents in New England. 
1X.—Period of Controversy and Expansion 
X.—The New Unitarianism. 


$1.50 POSTPAID. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


history and character of the documents with 
which it concerns itself, especially those of 
the New Testament. 
Another specially important article is that 
on ‘*The Significance of Pessimism,’’ by R. A, 
Holland, Ir. This writer looks upon nine- 
teenth century pessimism as a one-sided view 


equally one-sided endzmonism of the eigh- 


Adam Smith were the prophets. 


and the reasoned pessimism 


vestigation. 


lung. 


teenth century, of which Hartley, Tucker, and 
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Helpful and Interesting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, tog 
pages, 50 cents. 
CONTENTS: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Addresses, 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 


‘‘Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shal] 
have men like James H. West to thank for finding 
our way there,’’—Chicago Evening Journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAr- 


TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ- 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, §0 cts, 


Topics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 


K. Macomber was elected vice-president. hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 


Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO. 
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[NEW EDITION. | 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


In Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of ‘*The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inqguirer.—Helpful andinteresting The 
fact that a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book’s claim to 
notice. 

London Christian Life.—A book good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

Yale Literary Magazine.—The poems included 
in the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order. 

Woman's Tribune.—Not dogmatic, deeply reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
soul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
and blessedness, 

American Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
surely appeal to an ever-widening circle of readers, 
It is gratifying to know that a new edition has 
been demanded. 

Boston Herald.—One is very strongly impressed 
with the sincerity and reality of expression. 

The Unitarian.—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quicken a 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader, 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 50c\s. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn S8t,, Chicago. 
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in hall or periee. and new Churches un- 

rovided with Hymn Books, will want our 

n Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, set to old tunes; 51 Hymns with 
music. Love to God and Love to Man; 
47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. Respon- 
sive Services with prayer and closing chant. 
Each pamphlet 5 cents. 
The three bound together, with eight Choral 
Responsive Services added—a complete little 
service book—for 15 cents; $1.50 per doz. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn Bt., Chicage 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, 438 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman's Cot: 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


8° 
of life but a natural reaction from the|&, with attractive cover. Will make @ plea 


ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 
Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 


PUBLISHED BY 


He rightly} JNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


distinguishes between the unreasoned pessim- 
ism which is the expression of a passing mood 
which is a 
scientific theory of life reached by careful in- 
In opposition to Schopenhauer, 
Mr. Holland denies that the Absolute is any 
more immediately known in the inner world 
of feeling than in the outer world of Vorstel- 
If it were proved tobe will, conscious-|Sample dozen mailed for 75c. Covers ‘0 order: 


175 Dearborn Street, Chic#go.- 
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Scott’s 
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than any other kind of nourish- 
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Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood 
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will, would have to be predicated of it. But, 
this aside, it is a false psychology of will and 
desire which lends to Schopenhauer’s pessim- 
ism all its plausibility. The state of desire 
when analyzed is found to consist of a sense 
of want on the one hand and onthe other 
the idea of an end to be obtained. The first 
may be considered painful, but the second is 
certainly pleasant. There is pleasure not 
only in the thought of a thing desired but in 
the act of obtaining it. ‘Volition is a_ pro- 
cess of realizing an end, amd the activity thus 
involved is one of the greatest sources of 


,9 


hleasure. But reasoned pessimism, errone- 
ous as it is, is the legitimate and necessary 
outcome of the hedonistic premise that in- 
dividual pleasure is the chief object of exist- 


ence and the test It deals a 


of its worth. 
crushing blow to empiric hedonism, especially 
in its naive egoistic form, with which the very 
existence of pain, without regard to the de- 
gree of its prevalence, is_ irreconcilable. 
Utilitarianism abandons the egoistic stand- 
point, but retains the hedonistic theory, and 
so far is equally condemned by the facts to 
which pessimism points. The German ideal- 
istic school is not particularly affected by the 
pessimistic teaching, but the evolutionary 
school falls under the stigma of basing itself 
ona hedonistic psychology. It cannot be 
shown that the higher development and in- 
crease of life bring with them _ increased 
pleasure; on the other hand, all true _philo- 
sophy must set out with the postulate of the 
reasonableness of the universe, from which it 
follows that everything must have a meaning, 
and therefore pain itself must have a mission 
Holland has, I think, struck 
the keynote of atrue optimism which will 
like all that is 
‘‘Widely dif- 
he says, ‘‘emphasize but 


partial aspects of the truth, and when brought 


for good, Mr. 


stand the test of time, and, 
enduring, it is an eirenicon. 


,? 


ferent theories, 


together they present a completer view. 
* %* %* The extremes of hedonism, indi- 
vidualism, abstract universalism, and pessim- 
ism are significant; they must all be retained 
as moments of a completer totality.’’ 

‘‘John Kelpius, Pietist,’? by F. H. Wil- 
liams, is as interesting a contribution to the 
religious history of America as the article 
just summarized is to critical philosophy. 
It follows the very significant Pietist move- 
ment from its inauguration in Germany to its 
tangible outcome in the Seventh-Day Bap- 
tists, Dunkards and allied sects. 
Pietism is sharply distinguished from the 
Spanish Quietism, with which it has often 


German 


been compared, by the large place which it 


gives to practical religious activities. 
Kelpius, the immediate subject of the paper, 
was the head of a party of Pietists, refugees 
from Lutheran intolerance, who settled in 
Pennsylvania and founded a community on 
the banks of the Wissahickon, called ‘*The 
Society of the Woman in the Wilderness.”’ 

Edward Porritt gives a valuable outline of 
the various efforts which have been made to 
bring about the disestablishment of the state 
churches in England, Wales and 
Scotland. 

Frank C. Porter, of Yale, discusses ‘*The 
Religious and Historical Uses of the Bible” 
ina very genial spirit, but from a conserva- 
tive point of view. His opinion that ‘‘reli- 
gion has the right to a decisive voice in regard 
to certain historical questions,’’ which seems 
to be the central thesis of the whole paper, 
threatens the authority of reason and opens 
the door to all sorts of vagaries and supersti- 
tions. His argument might be appropriated 
by any member of that numerous tribe whose 
opinions rest on purely subjective grounds, 
and who confidently appeal from the verdict 
of science and history to their own inner 


Ireland, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


which are naturally the result of education 
and habit, as determined by the successive 
environments of the individual and the race. 
W. Kirkus, in a long article on the Episco- 
palian Polity, asserts that ‘‘the Christian 
churches at the time of St. John were Episco- 
palian,’’ and that congregationalism was then 
‘simply unknown’’ and has in modern times 
shown itself to be impracticable; but that the 
variations of primitive Episcopalianism indi- 
cate that the early church believed ‘‘that 
there was no direct divine authority for any 
special form of church government,’’ and 
that episcopacy in its subsequent history has 
had so many developments, and it now is so 
that 


after all! 


different in different instances, it is very 
He 
shows thatin the Protestant Episcopal church 
of the United States the bishops ‘‘hold their 


seats in 


hard to say what it really is, 


the the 


courtesy of the presbyters and laity,”’ and that 


General Convention by 


the Lambeth conference was a nondescript 
gathering corresponding to no variety of 
ecclesiastical council known to history, repre- 
senting nothing and having no canonical 
authority. Inshort, ‘*Congregationalism and 
Episcopacy are developing towards each 
other from opposite sides. Congregational- 
ism pure and simple is anarchy; Episcopalian- 
ism might be autocracy.’’ Episcopacy in 
America is a constitutional form of govern- 
ment, new to ecclesiastical history, but com- 
bining,’’ in a remarkable and practicable 
form, order and liberty, uniformity and feasi- 
bility. But Mr. Kirkus admits in conclusion 
that the P. E. bishops can be the greatest 
ecclesiastical power in the United States only 
solong as (sic!) they really represent ‘‘the 
highest intelligence, the most accurate learn- 
ing, the widest experience, the most consum- 
mate statesmanship and the most homely com- 
mon-sense of the church!”’ 

The chief contention of the article on 
‘*The Pauline Teaching of the Person of 
Christ,’’ by President Orello Cone, is that 
Payl taught the pre-existence of Christ as the 
most glorious of creatures, the archetypal 
heavenly man; his Christology thus being 
intermediate between the Messianism of the 
Petrine gospel and the Johannine doctrine 
of the Logos, for which it prepared the way. 
The managing editor, Nicholas P. Gilman, 
contributes, under the title of ‘*Democracy 
and the Past,” a very just and forcible criti- 
cism of certain views expressed by John Ad- 
dington Symonds in his essay on ‘* Democratic 
Art.’’ Mr. Symonds claims that the present 
age demands a new artistic development 
‘‘corresponding to its cardinal phenomenon, 
the advent of the people.’’ Classicism was 
aristocratic, and romanticism, though revolu- 


tionary, drew its inspiration from equally 
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Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 


CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 
The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 


best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of ihe gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. .. . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . . . Go to the rising sunin 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of omg! form- 
alism, ethical and physical force hen we 
spoak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Big Chapters, viz., The ppathing, . Fast- 

Praying, eaching, 'Rebuk ‘ing, ing, 
b Eu 4, rusting, Healing. Feasting, art- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 


The existence of this book is aphenomenon, 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 


It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
eae y of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental eis only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
3 . revelation of essential Christianity.—The 

ritic. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
-- 195 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


ae BY a 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
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itishest of aii in Leavening Power.—- Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


aristocratic sources. Now we need a democra-| 
tic art; this need has been recognized only 
by Walt Whitman, and he has laid the founda- 
tion of a new literature by giving to the world | 
the first truly democratic poetry. Mr. Gilman | 
shows that all art, and especially all poetry, 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Ke- 
lisious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 


from the stump to the realm of letters, where 


is essentially democratic, in the sense of |societies have been identified; but for all local, 
being broadly human; and he protests against |ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 


‘transferring the scream of the spread eagle |gtowing less and less in importance, when 
‘used to differentiate the one from th other. 


it isa folly and an impertinence.’’ 


the old. Bryant, Whittier and Lowell are’ 


of poetic genius and democratic faith, and | 


the characteristic of their artis that it ‘‘em-|Boulevard and 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


bodies the practicable best.’’ 

Space fails me to describe the beautiful 
analysis of the book of Job given by Prof. | 
Duhm of the University of Basel, which con- 
stitutes the last article in the number. 

As usual about half of the number is taken 
up with reviews—for the most part very just : 
and appreciative, and in many cases by well- 
known men of letters—of recent publications | 
coming under the heads of philosophy, 
ecclesiastical history, Biblical science, and 
anthropology. Mr. 
I. 3s Bu 
Parliament of Religions moved on lines 
which the founders of the NEw WorLD chose 


Gilman, in reviewing 
Barrows last book says: ‘*The 


for their review. Nota few of its speakers 
had already written for our pages before 
the Parliament was held, and later issues 
will steadily increase the number of names 
common to both. It is a perpetual Parlia- 
ment of Religions in print that the New 
WORLD endeavors to hold, on a smaller 
scale and with more rigorous standards.’’ 

Mr. Gilman not only understands how to 
bring into council men of many widely differ- 
ing views, but also how to so balance the 
different kinds of subject matter as to make 
his magazine very easyreading. The articles 
for each number seem to be selected with a 
view to having the greatest possible variety in 
the subjects treated; and they can be read 
with less fatigue than usually follows upon 
the perusal of an equal amountof much less 
weighty matter. This is the very consumma- 
tion of the art of magazine-making. 


M.-M. S. 


$<. ———__ 


Deafness Cannot be Cured. 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure Deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the muc- 
ous lining of the Eustachian Tube. When 
this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is 
entirely closed Deafness is the result, and un- 
less the inflammation can be taken out and 
this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases 
out of ten are caused by catarrh, which is 
nothing but an inflamed condition of the 
mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send 
for circulars, free. 


All the} q growing sense of community of work and, 
art of the past belongs to us, and we cannot|interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
make a new art by violating the canons of |™ind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now ‘s, and the 


~  lennobling of our city, our country and the 
better examples than Whitman of the union | world. 


[he pastors and societies named below have) 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Langley avenue. Jenkin 


CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 
Streets, David Swing, Minister. 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
80 Hall street. L. J]. Dinsmore, Minister, 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. Kk. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 


FRIENDS’ SOcIETY, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 

OAK ParRK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 


er’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W, Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2tIst street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 
ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


Unity CuHurcH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

NS Ee 

**Their Moving Home.” 

It is well enough for artists to picture the 
old covered van drawn through the shady 
English lane, with the tinker, his family, and 
their lares and penates. That might do in 


England, or even in “these United States”’ 
in years gone by; but the Moving Home of 


the Erie lines are running daily between 
Chicago and New York—drawing room, sleep- 
ing cars, dining cars, and elegant day 
coaches, Pullman Company’s build, lighted 
by gas, heated by steam—and in an hour's 
travel the modern ‘*Home’’ will cover a long 
day’s journey of the old van, while comfort, 
convenience and even luxury are all met with. 
It is only another case of ‘‘the people de- 


F. J. CHENEY & Co,, Toledo, O. 
2 Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


mand it,’’ and the Erie lines, always in. the 
front rank, meet their requirements. 


today isa Vestibule Limited Train such as. 


‘Never Miss 


Such as This! 


Special-Irue-Rich - 
Solid and Durable. 


YOU KNOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WOULD NOT 
BE ACCEPTED BY THE EDITOR OF THIS PAPER 
IF IT WAS NOT GENUINE. ORDER TO-DAY. 


We 4 Ye 
REFUND MONEY IF GOODS ARE 
NOT AS REPRESENTED. 


By giving references you can see 
the goods before paying anything as 
we will send them C. QO. D. 


The above cut represents an elegantly lined case 
containing : 
6 “‘SOLID 


SILVERETTE’’ TEA SPOONS, 
“SOLID SILVERETTE’’ TABLE SPOONS, 
‘SOLID SILVERETTE’’ FORKS AND 
FINELY SILVER PLATED KNIVES. 


The total value of this case is $10.00. [In order to 
induce you to try our “SOLID SILVERETTE” ware we 
make you the following generous offer: the entire case 
of 24 pieces for $4.00. They are a solid metal, through 
and through, and are better than solid silver for use, 
as they do not tarnish. 


This case will make an elegant present and this is 4 
special offer. 


Leonard Mfg. Co., 


20 Adams St., Dept. 371, Chicago, Ill. 


aa 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS bd 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every descr!P 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


